HOUSES ATTHE END OF THE WORLD
The mud huts of Dzun were used as a warehouse by some
Chinese merchants during the good business period. One
of the merchants was a young man who had a seven-years-
old abscess on his thigh and whom I had treated every day.
He rode with his bad leg turned back on the pommel of the
saddle and I had not been able to give him more than tem-
porary relief. He invited us now to eat mien with meat, and
we gave him some letters to send by the next caravan going
to Tangar. The stores here included bricks of tea, flour,
cloths, needles, thread and coloured silks for embroideries,
wooden bowls, sugar and boots. The bricks of tea cost six
Mexican dollars, two more than at Sining. Money was still
in circulation.
In summer there is a going and coming of people at Dzun,
and some of the huts are used by nomads who come for sup-
plies. As I chanced to explore the ruins I came suddenly on
two shrivelled old men sitting at their one-day fireside. They
offered me the customary tea with milk. It was a pity we
could not talk. They would doubtless have been able to tell
me of the splendours of the Panchen Lama's caravan which
had passed near here some years before on its way to Peking.
In winter, only three old women stay at Dzun. I passed
one of them, a gnarled old thing with shrunken naked breasts
outside her sheepskin coat. Her chocolate skin, with the
marks of cuts showing violet, made a Gauguinesque colour
scheme . . .
On the edge of the desert rose the only storeyed building of
the settlement, the abandoned temple. I collected the con-
tents of a prayer-wheel there. They consisted of a roll of paper
made from rind on which the printed characters jostled each
other irregularly. On the roof, over the entrance, two sacred
antelopes adorned the Wheel of the Law. The metal in which
these symbolic figures were cast glittered in the sun. I sat
by them a long time, dreaming in the brilliant glare.
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